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Kar al fiz al virgne es ui esposee. 
E ta alme en paradis hui serat aloee, 
Od les virges martirs hui seras a ostee, 
Des choses k'as requis ne t'iert nule voiee, 

390 Dune se leve la virge de terre en estant, 
Malcon commande ke ore vienge avant, 
E ke il en face tut demeintenant 
Ceo ke li comanda OHbrius le tyrant, 
De ceo ke fere deit ne voit pas deraorant. 
Malcus 21 mult sospire, n'ose pas ferir, 
Son quor li dist vereiment ke tost l'estut morir, 
Ainz se tret arere,, avant ne volt venir, 
II o" le toneyre e vit le eel overir.22 
Mult par ad peor, il ne 1'ose enva'ir. 

400 Ceo li dit la pucele s'il ne fet le comant 
K'en charge li ad OHbrius li tyrant, 
Od lui ne partirad ne petit ne grant. 
Quant ceo oy Malcus mult se vet dementant, 
Li quor dedenz le ventre lui vet renuiant, 027, vo - 
A quel peine ke ce 23 seit en vient 2 '* Malcus avant 
Malcus tret l'espeie mult pourousement, 
De ceo ke ilec vint mult forement se repent, 
A Deu crie merci e a la virgne ensement. 
Ke ja por sa mort ne voit a dampnement. 

410 De ceo k'il la fert est plums e dolent, 

Mes Deu vult ke fet seit e la virge ensement. 

Ore ad icel dolent iloc trete l'espee, 

La gloruse virge mult ad tost decolee. 

En semblant de columb est l'alme volee, 

Tost ignelment en ciel est alee, 

Les angles del ciel la unt od els portee. 

Malcus chet mort a terre, l'alme s'en est alee. 

La vie de la virge est issi terminee. 

En paradis l'a Deu oveke sei posee. 

420 Done vint un crestien, Theophilus par non, 
Ke tut ad esgarde la seinte passion 
Ke sufiri Margarete od grant devocion. 
Le cors prent de la virge si com lisant trovom 
En la cite d'Antioche en un mausiolum 
En la maison Seinte Clete la mist, ben le savon. 
Iceo fist le prodom par grant devocion. 
Icist Theophilus mult par fu humeins, 
Car tant com fu en charcre tut dis li fu parteins, 
De ceo k'ele suffri esteit cist mult greins. 

430 La vie nus reconte e escrit de ses meins f.nS.ro- 
Se nus de cest martir le ior saver volum, 
Le trezime de Aiist, se com nus lisum, 
La virge Margarete soffri passion 
Soz Olibre de Rome le prince felon 
En la cite d'Antioche, pur voir le savom. 
Ore nus seit en aie, grant bosoign en avom, 
Ke Deu nus face merci quant devant li vendom. 

Frederic Spencer. 

University College of North Wales. 

2i The initial M is wanting in the MS. 22 The MS. 
eads de le eel ovenir. 23 MS. se. 24 MS. veml. 



TWO 

OLD ENGLISH MYSTER Y PL A YS ON 

THE SUBJECT OE ABRAHAM'S 

SA CRIFICE. 

Among all the subjects treated in Old Eng- 
lish Mystery Plays that of "Abraham and 
Isaac" appears to have been specially popu- 
lar — a fact easily accounted for by the 
dramatic and pathetic elements found even in 
the short, simple, yet touching narrative of the 
Bible (Gen. xxii, 1-14). 

So far as our present knowledge extends, 
no less than six different plays, treating this 
subject, are extant. One is found in each of 
the four great collections of Mystery Plays 
(York x, Towneley iv, Coventry v, Chester iv) ; 
another exists as the only remnant of the 
Dublin collection, 1 and a sixth was edited 
some years ago by Miss Toulmin Smith from 
a private MS. of the fifteenth century, called 
the Brome MS. * For the sake of brevity the 
six plays in question will be cited by the in- 
itials of their respective names, Y, T, Co, Ch, 
D, and B. 

As I have shown in my dissertation on "Die 
Altenglischen Kollektivmisterien," 3 the four 
plays Y, T, Co, and Ch are entirely indepen- 
dent of each other, the few similarities they 
show being easily explained by the biblical 
account, on which each of them is based. Ac- 
cording to Miss Toulmin Smith, this relation 
of mutual independence appears to be undis- 
turbed, even if the two remaining plays B and 
D are included in the investigation. For she 
says {Anglia vii, p. 317) : "Five English plays 
on the subject of Abraham's Sacrifice are 
known, the Brome MS. gives a sixth, and no 
two are alike." Further on, when speaking 
of Ch, is added: "The poet has made much 
of the strong family affections ; the dallying 
with the kerchief about the lad's head, the 
taking off his clothes to avoid shedding blood 
on them, show the father's grief and hesita- 
tion. In this part are several resemblances 
to the Brome MS., to which the Chester ver- 
sion is the nearest ; cf. the following lines with 
lines 291-314 of Brome." Ch, vol. i, p. 72,10- 
73,8, is then quoted. 

1 Printed in ' Five Miracle Plays, or Scriptural Dramas, 1 
privately printed under the care of J. P. Collier, London, 
1836. 

2 Anglia, vol. vii, p. 316 ft". 3 Anglia, vol. xi, p. 219 ft". 
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I thought it necessary, however, to attempt 
an exact comparison of the five plays to which 
I had access. Unfortunately I could not 
secure a copy of D, as only twenty-five copies 
of it have been printed privately. But I am 
convinced that this play is entirely indepen- 
dent of all the others ; for the short argument 
Miss Toulmin Smith gives of it, proves that 
even the general development of the action 
varies considerably from that of all the rest. 
In my dissertation I had compared, as stated 
above, the four plays Y, T, Co and Ch with 
each other, without discovering any resem- 
blances ; I had, consequently, in order to 
make the investigation complete, only to com- 
pare B with each of these four. I then found 
that, except Ch and B, there are indeed no 
other two plays bearing traces of mutual in- 
fluence, but that, on the other hand, the 
relation between Ch and B is of quite a differ- 
ent character from what Miss Toulmin Smith 
supposed it to be. 

In the first parts, i. e. up to the point where 
Isaac declares his readiness to accompany his 
father to the place of sacrifice (Ch, p. 66, s and 
B, 1. 114), both versions are without any strik- 
ing resemblance. Likewise their final parts 



Brome. 

114. A ! ysaac, my owyn son soo dere, 

Godes blyssyng I j'yffe the and myn. 
Hold thys fagot up on pi bake, 
And her my selffe fyer schall bryng. 

Fader all thys her wyll I packe, 
I am full fayn to do gowr bedyng. 

120. A! lord of heuyn, my handes I wryng, 
Thys chyldes wordes all to-wond my harte. 
Now ysaac, son, goo we owr wey 
On to ^on mownte, with all owr mayn. 
Go we my dere fader as fast as I may, 

125. To folow gov/ I am full fayn, 
All thow I be slendyr. 
A ! lord ! my hart brekyth on tweyn, 
Thys cliyldes wordes, they be so tender. 
A ! ysaac, son, a-non ley yt down, 

130. No lenger up on pi backe yt bere, 
For I must make redy bon 
To honowr my lord as I schuld. 



are entirely different, at least from the moment 
when the angel appears to release Abraham 
from the Lord's commandment (Ch, 73,30 and 
B, 1. 314). The middle parts, however, extend- 
ing over about two hundred lines in each 
version, and containing the principal scene 
between father and son, are alike, and that 
not only in their general features but in their 
verbal expression. And yet, even in these 
parts, we have to do with a far more compli- 
cated case than a mere transferring from one 
MS. to the other. The fact alone that Ch and 
B are composed in entirely different stanzas 
with different requirements for rimes, points 
to the impossibility of such a relation. To 
facilitate the comparison, we shall print both 
versions, in their agreeing parts (B, 1. 114-314 
and Ch, p. 66,5-73,20), in opposite columns. 
This form of presentation is made desirable by 
the difference in versification ; the similar 
verses are often found separated by some lines 
which remain without a parallel in the other 
version. We shall give the part of B complete 
and in its natural order, and arrange Ch in 
such a way as to have the parallels as nearly 
opposite to each other as possible, without 
seriously disturbing the sense. 



Chester. 

66,5 O Isaake, my darlinge deare, 

My blessinge now I geve thee heare, 
Take up this faggote with good cheere, 
And one thy backe it bringe 
And fier with us I will take. 

66,10 Your byddinge I will not forsake ; 
Father, I will never slake 
To fulfill your byddinge. 



Nowe, Isaake sonne, goe we our waie 
To vender mounte, yf that we maye. 
66,15 My deare father, I will assaye 
To followe you full fayne. 

Ho, my harte will breake in three, 
To heare thy wordes I have pittye ; 
66,21 Laye downe thy faggote, my owne sonne 
deare. 

66,19 As thou wylte, Lord, so must yt be, 
To thee I wilbe bayne. 
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Brome. 
Loo ! my dere fader, wer yt ys, 
To cher gow all-wey I draw me ner. 
135. But fader, I mervell sore of thys, 
Wy pat ge make thys heuy chere ? 
And also, fader, euer more dred I, 
Wer ys jowr qweke best that ge schuld 

kyll? 
Both fyer and wood we haue redy, 
140. But queke best haue we non on pis hyll. 
A qwyke best, I wot wyll, must be ded, 
gowr sacryfyce for to make. 
Dred the nowyth, my chyld, I the red, 
Owr lord wyll send me on to thys sted, 
145. Sumni maner a best for to take, 
Throw hys swet sond. 
ga ! fader, but my hart begynnyth to 

quake, 
To se pat scharpe sword in ^our hond. 
Wy bere ^e gowr sword drawyn soo ? 
150. Off ^owre conwnauns (sic) I haue mych 
wonder. 
A ! fader of heuyn, so I am woo ! 
Thys chyld her brekys my harte on too. 
Tell me, my dere fader, or that ge ses, 
Ber ge gowr sword draw for me ? 
155. A ! ysaac, swet son, pes ! pes ! 

For i-wys thow breke my harte on thre. 
Now trewly sum-wat, fader, ge thynke, 
That ge morne thus more and more. 
A ! lord of heuyn, thy grace let synke, 
160. For my hart was neuer halffe so sore. 

I preye ^ow, fader, pat ge wyll let me 

pat wyt, 
Wyther schall I haue ony harnie or noo ? 
I-wys, swet son, I may not tell the ^yt, 
My hart ys now soo full of woo. 
165. Dere fader, I prey gow, hydygth not fro 
me, 
But sum of gowr thowt pat ge tell me. 
A ! ysaac, ysaac ! I must kyll the. 
Kyll me fader, a-lasse ! wat haue I done ? 
Yff I haue trespassyd a-^ens gow owt, 
170. With a gard ge may make me full myld ; 
And with ^our scharp sword kyll me 

nogth, 
For i-wys, fader, I am but a chyld. 
I am full sory, son, thy blood for to spyll, 
But truly, my chyld, I may not chese. 
175. Now I wold to god my moder were her 
on ys hyll, 



Chester. 
67,1 Al readye, father, loe yt heare. 



But whye make you sucke heavye cheare? 
Are you anye thinge adreade ? 
Father, yf yt be your will, 

67,5 Wher is the beaste that we shall kill ? 
Therof, sonne, is non upon this hill, 
That I see here in steade. 

67,12 Dreede thee not, my childe, I reade ; 
Our Lorde will sende of his godheade 
Some manner of beaste into this feilde, 
Either tame or wilde. 

67,8 Father, I am full sore afreade 

To see you beare that drawne sorde : 
68,1 And beares yt nacked in this place, 
Theirof I have greate wounder. 

67,18 Ah ! deare God ! that me is woe ! 

Thou breakes my harte in sunder. 

Father, tell me of this case 

Why you your sorde drawne hase. 
68,3 Isaake, sonne, I thee praie, 

Thou breakes my harte in twaie. 



67,16 Father, tell me or I goe 

Wheither I shalbe harmede or noe. 



68,5 I praye you, father, leane nothinge from 
me, 
But tell me what you thinke. 
Ah ! Isaake, Isaake, I muste thee kille ! 

68,n Yf I have treasspasede in anye degree, 
With a yarde you maye beate me ; 
Put up your sorde, yf your wil be, 

For I am but a childe. 
O, my deare sonne, I am sorye 
To doe to thee this greate anoye. 
68,19 Woulde God my mother was here with 
me ! 



"3 
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Brome. 
Sche woold knele for me on both hyr 

kneys 
To save my lyffe. 

And sythyn that my moder ys not here, 
I prey gow, fader, schonge gowr chere, 

180. And kyll me not with j-owyr knyffe. 
For-sothe, son, but gy{ I the kyll, 
I schuld greve god rygth sore, I drede, 
Yt ys hys commawment and also hys wyll 
That I schuld do thys same dede. 

185. He commawdyd me, son, for serteyn, 
To make my sacryfyce with thy blood. 

And ys yt goddes wyll that I schuld be 
slayn ? 

ga, truly, ysaac, my son soo good, 

And ther-for my handes I wryng. 
190. Now fader, a^ens mylordes wyll, 

I wyll neuer groche, lowd nor styll ; 

He mygth a sent me a better desteny 

Yf yt had a be hys plecer. 

For sothe, son, but yf y ded p\% dede, 
195. Grevosly dysplessyd owr lord wyll be. 

Nay, nay, fader, god for-bede 

That euer ge schuld greve hym for me. 

ge haue other chyldryn, on or too, 

The wyche ye schuld love wyll be kynd ; 

200. I prey ^ow, fader, make ge no woo, 
For be I onys ded and fro gow goo, 
I schall be sone owt of gov/r mynd, 
Ther-for doo owr lordes byddyng, 
And wan I am ded than prey for me : 

205. But, good fader, tell ge my moder no 
thyng 
Say/>at I am in a-nother cuntre dwellyng. 
A ! ysaac, ysaac, blessyd mot thow be ! 

My hart be-gynnys stronly to rysse, 
To see the blood off thy blyssyd body. 

210. Fadyr, syn yt may be no other wysse, 
Let yt passe ouer as wyll as I. 
But, fader, or I goo on to my deth, 
I prey gow blysse me with ^owr hand. 
Now ysaac, with all my breth, 

215. My blyssyng I ^eve pe vpon thys lond, 
And godes also ther to, i-wys. 
Ysaac ! ysaac, sone vp thow stond, 
Thy fayer swete mowthe that I may kys, 
Now, for wyll, my owyne fader so fyn. 



69,1 



Chester. 
Shee woulde kneele downe upon her 

knee, 
For to save my liffe. 



O! comelye creator, but I thee kille, 
I greve my God, and that full ylle ; 
I maye not worke againste his will, 



69,6 God hath commaunded me to daye 
Sacrifice, this is no naye, 
To make yt of thy bodye. 
Is yt Godes will I shalbe slayne? 

Yea, sonne, it is not for to leane ; 
69,23 For sorowe I maie my handes wringe, 



69,13 But that I doe this dilfull deede, 

My Lorde will not quite me in my nede. 

Marye, fader, God forbydde, 

But you doe your offeringe ! 

Father, at whom your sonnes you shall 

fynde, 
That you moste love by course of kinde : 



Be I ouste out of your rnynde, 
69,21 But yeat you muste do Godes byddinge. 

Father, tell my mother for no thinge. 



69,25 Ho! Isaake, Isaake, blessed muste thou 
be! 

70,2 The blood of thy body so freey 
I am full lothe to sheede. 
Father, seinge you muste nedes doe soe, 
Let it passe lightlie, and over goe ; 
Kneelinge on my kneeyes towe, 
Your blessinge on me spreade. 



114 
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Brome. 
220. And grete wyll my moder in erthe. 

But I prey ^ow fader to hyd my eyne, 

That I se not f>e stroke of ^owr scharpe 
sword, 

That my fleysse schall defyle. 

Sone, thy wordes make me to wepe full 
sore, 
225. Now my dere son ysaac, speke no more. 

A ! my owyne dere fader, were fore ? 

We schall speke to-gedyr her but a wylle. 

And sythyn that I must nedysse be ded, 

gyt my dere fader, to gow I prey, 
230, Smythe but feve strokes at my hed, 

And make an end as sone as^e may, 

And tery not to longe. 

Thy meke wordes, chyld, make me array- 
ed, 

So, welaway ! may be my songe, 
235. Excepe alonly godes wyll. 

A ! ysaac, my owyn swete chyld ! 

gyt kysse me a-^en vp-on thys hyll ! 

In all thys warld ys non soo myld. 

Now, truly Fader, all thys teryyng 
240. Yt doth my hart but harme. 

I prey^ow, fader, make an enddyng. 

Cum vp, swet son, on "to my arme, 

I must bynd thy handes too, 

All thow thow be neuer soo myld. 
245. A ! mercy, fader, wy schuld ye do soo ? 
That thow schuldyst not let me, my 

chyld. 
Nay, i-wysse, fader, I wyll not let gow, 
Do on for me .jour wyll, 
And on the purpos that ge haue set gow, 

250. For godes love kepe yt forthe styll. 
I am full sory thys day to dey, 
But gyt I kepe not my god to greve, 
Do on ,four lyst for me hardly, 
My fayer swete fader, I geffe gov/ leve. 

255. But, fader, I prey ^ow euer more, 
Tell ge my moder no dell. 
Yffe sche wostyt sche wold wepe full sore, 
For i-wysse, fader, sche lovyt me full 

wylle ; 
Goddes blyssyng mot sche haue ! 

260. Now for-wyll, my moder so swete, 
We too be leke no mor to mete. 



Chester. 

Father, I praye you hyde my eyne, 
That I see not the sorde so keyne ; 

Your strocke, father, woulde I not see, 

70.13 Thy wordes makes my harte full sore. 

70,12 My deare sonne Isaake, speake no more, 

70.14 O deare father, wherefore ! wherfore ! 

Seinge I muste nedes be dead, 
Of on thinge I will you praie, 

70.19 When you smyte of my heade. 
70,18 As fewe strockes you well maie, 

70.20 Thy meeknes, childe, makes me affraye, 
My songe maye be wayle-a-waie. 



70,24 Nowe, trewlye, father, this talkinge 
Doth but make longe taryeinge. 
I praye you, come and make endinge, 
71,4 Come heither, my childe, thou arte soe 
sweete, 
Thou muste be bounde both hande and 
foote. 



71,13 For south, father, I will not let you, 
71,8 But doe with me then as you will, 
71,12 Upon the propose that you have sette 
you, 



71,6 Father, we must no more mete, 
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Brome. 
A ! ysaac, ysaac ! son, pou makyst me to 

gret, 
And with thy wordes thow dystempurst 

me. 
I-wysse, swete fader, I am sory to greve 

gov, 
265. I cry ^ow mercy of that I haue donne, 
And of all trespasse that euer I ded meve 

<?ow, 
Now, dere fader, for-^ffe me pat I haue 

donne. 
God of heuyn be with me. 
A', dere chyld, lefe of thy monys, 
270. In all thy lyffe thow grevyd me neuer 

onys. 
Now blyssyd be thow, body and bonys, 
That euer thow were bred and born. 
Thow hast be to me, chyld, full good. 
But i-wysse, chyld, thow I morne neuer 

so fast, 
275. gyt must I nedes here at the last 
In thys place sched all thy blood. 
Ther-for, my dere son, here schall pou 

lye, 
On-to my warke I must me stede, 
I-wysse I had as leve my selffe to dey, 
280. Yff god wyll be plecyd wyth my dede, 
And myn owyn body for to offer. 
A ! mercy, fader, morne ge no more, 
^owr wepyng make my hart sore, 
As my owyn deth that I schall suffer. 
285. ^owr kerche fader a-bowt my eyn ge 

wynd. 
So I schall, my swettest chyld in erthe. 
Now gyt, good fader, haue thys in mynd, 
And smyth me not oftyn with ^owr scharp 

sword, 
But hastely that yt be sped. 
290. Now fore wyll, my chyld, so full of grace. 
A ! Fader, fader, tome downgward my 

face, 
For of gov/r scharpe sword I am euer a 

dred. 
To don thys dede I am full sory, 
But lord thyn hest I wyll not with stond. 
295. A ! Fader of heuyn ! to the I crye, 
Lord, reseyve me in thy hand. 
Loo ! now ys the tyme cum certeyn, 
That my sword in hys necke schall synke. 
A ! lord, my hart reysyth ther ageyn, 



Chester. 



71,20 But, father, I crye you mercye, 

For all that ever I have trespassed to 

thee, 
Forgeven, father, that it maye be. 



71,24 My deare sonne, let be thy mones ! 
My childe, thou greves me ever ones ; 

Blessed be thou bodve and bones, 



72,1 Nowe, my deere sonne, here shalt thou 
lye, 
Unto my worke nowe muste I hie ; 
I hade as leeve my selfe to die, 



72,6 Aboute my head a carschaffe bynde, 
And let me lightlie out of your mynde, 

And sone that I were speede 

Fare well, my sweete sonne of grace ! 

I praye you, father, torne downe my face 

72,12 For I am full sore adreade. 

To doe this deed I am sorye. 

Yea, Lorde, to thee I call and crye, 
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Brome. 
300. I may not fyndygth in my harte to smygth; 
My hart wyll not now ther too, 
^yt fayn I woold vvarke my lordes wyll. 
But thys^owng Innosent lygth so styll, 
I may not fyndygth in my hart hym to 
kyll. 
305. O ! Fader of heuyn ! what schall I doo? 
A ! mercy, fader, wy tery ge so, 
And let me ley thus longe on this hethe ? 
Now I wold to god the stroke were doo, 
Fader, I prey ^ow hartely, schorte me of 
my woo, 
310. And let me not loke thus after my degth. 
Now hart, wy wolddyst not thow breke 

on thre ? 
,^-yt schall pu not make me to my god 

on-myld. 
I wyll no lenger let for the, 
For that my god a grevyd wold be, 
315. Now hoold tha stroke, my owyn dere 
chyld. 



Chester, 



72,17 Lorde, I woulde fayne worke thy will, 
This yonge innocente that lieth so still 
Full loth were me hym to kille, 



73,9 A! mercye, father, why tarye you soe? 

Smyte of my head and let me goe. 
I praye ryde me of my woe, 



72,5 Harte, yf thou wouldeste borste in three, 

Thou shalte never master me. 

I will no longer let for thee, 
My God, I maye not greeve. 



Even the most cursory examination of the 
two texts proves absolutely that, in some way 
or other, we must suppose the closest con- 
nection in the origin of the two plays, Ch and 
B. This result, however, immediately opens 
questions : Which of the two versions is origi- 
nal ? or, has a third version been the common 
source for both ? Let us try to get as near as 
possible to a satisfactory answer of these 
questions. When I first endeavored to 
account for the literal and continuous re- 
semblance between the two versions, in 
connection with the odd and inexact way in 
which these corresponding lines are dispersed, 
I felt much inclined to assume a common proto- 
type in the form of an original French play 
from which B, as well Ch, had been translated 
independently. Such a solution of the problem 
seemed particularly plausible, for it is well 
known that the Chester collection in general 
contains traces of having been influenced in 
its origin by French mysteries', and the editor 
of this collection, Thomas Wright, in re- 
ferring to the play on Abraham's Sacrifice 
makes the particular observation that " There 
are some points of resemblance between the 

1. Anglia, vol. xi, p. 223 ff. 



Chester play and the corresponding portion of 
the French ' MystSre du Viel Testament.' " 

A more careful examination of the play al- 
luded to (" Mystere du Viel Testament" ii, pp. 
1-79) showed, however, that it bears no special 
resemblance either to Ch or to B, and that it 
certainly has not been the model for either of 
them. Moreover, it can be shown that the 
supposition, however plausible at first sight, of 
any common French source, is impossible. 
The most striking feature in the resemblance 
between Ch and B is this, that almost all the 
rimes of one version are also used in the corres- 
ponding lines of the other. The repetition 
and arrangement of these rimes, and often 
even of the words which bear them, are 
different, but the agreement in rimes remains. 
Let us, for example, compare B, 11. 114-142 with 
the corresponding part of Ch. In the former 
portion there are sixteen, in the latter only nine 
different rimes, but no less than eight out of 
the nine rimes in Ch are also found in B. If 
we now suppose a common French original 
from which both plays were drawn indepen- 
dently, this coincidence of rimes could only 
be understood if they represented those of the 
French original, preserved to a large extent 
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by the two translators. Those eight equal 
rimes are, however, of decidedly Anglo-Saxon 
character and could never have been taken 
from a French original. Since the same 
argument holds for the whole extent of the 
parts paralleled, we must abandon, once for 
all, the idea of a French or, of course, of any 
other foreign play, being the common 
original of Ch and B. 

There is no ground whatever for supposing 
that a third English version, independent of 
both Ch and B, might have been the original 
of the two plays. Such a theory would only 
make.the problem more complicated, without 
contributing any thing to its final solution. 

One of the two plays themselves must there- 
fore have been the original of the other. Let 
us first examine the possibility of Ch being 
the original of B. 

Ch, as indeed the whole collection of which 
it forms part, is composed in a stanza the 
rimes of which are arranged aaabcccb, 
whilst B is written partly in stanzas riming 
a b a a b, partly in four-lined stanzas with 
alternate rime. Both these metres in B are 
disfigured and corrupted, it is true, but yet it 
is perfectly certain that neither of them was 
ever meant to represent the stanza used in 
Ch. How shall we then explain this change 
in the versification ? B was a single play and 
did not belong to any cycle ; its author, conse- 
quently, when basing it so closely on Ch, 
would have have had no obvious reason at all 
to choose a different stanza. This con- 
sideration alone, seems to me to speak 
against the possibility of B being derived 
from Ch. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose B to have 
been the original of Ch, the dates of the two 
plays seem to interfere. The editor of the Ches- 
ter collection puts its origin toward the close of 
the fourteenth century, and I myself have, in 
my dissertation, given reasons why the origi- 
nal conception of the cycle is probably older 
yet, and belongs to the beginning of that 
century. The MS. of B, however, is only from 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. But 
this is the date of the MS., and not of the 
play itself, and Miss Toulmin Smith, when 
speaking of the versification in B, already 
remarked: "There are also manv lines 



which seem to be formless as regards metre, 
rime, or stanza. Judging by the analogy of 
other plays of the kind, it is probable that 
this also was originally composed with much 
care for its poetical form, but has become 
partially corrupt through oral repetition and 
the errors of copyists." 

This judgment seems indeed to be just. 
Everything in the play — above all, its corrupt 
metrical form, the change between different 
stanzas, the appearance of the " Doctor " at 
the end, as well as its style in general, simple, 
natural and yet penetrated by deep feeling — 
all this points clearly to a much older con- 
ception from which its present form has been 
derived by copying over and over again, a 
process which we must suppose to have 
taken place with every mediaeval play. The 
MSS. of the Chester collection, for example, 
all date from about 1600, whilst the cycle 
originated about two or three hundred years 
earlier. 

Thus nothing prevents us from presuming 
that the original version of B was composed 
early enough to have served as a model, either 
in the first conception of the Chester collection 
(beginning of the fourteenth century) or later, 
in the thorough revision which the cycle 
underwent about the year 1400. 

Under such conditions, even the different 
versification of the two versions is easily 
explained. For in whatever stanza B may 
have been originally written, the author of Ch 
had necessarily to change it, when he wished 
to incorporate the play into a collection 
composed throughout in one and the same 
metrical form. 

Why the writer of Ch imitated only the 
middle portion of B (1 14-314), we can not, with 
any certainty, know. But we wish to suggest: 
first, the consideration that just those two 
hundred lines are possibly the most important 
and finest part of the whole of B ; and, secondly, 
the possibility tiiat the original form of B con- 
tained a much shorter, or more insignificant, 
or at least a different, beginning and end from 
that of the present version. 

To sum up this discussion we may state the 
relation between the two plays Ch and B as 
follows : — 
The play on Abraham's Sacrifice in the 
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Brome MS. is the corrupt form of an older 
version, not necessarily earlier than the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. This latter 
has been used, in its chief portion (lines 114- 
314) as the model for the corresponding part 
of the fourth play in the Chester collection. 
The writer of the Chester play followed his 
model as exactly and literally as was possible 
with the stanza used by him for the sake of 
conformity with the rest of the cycle. Those 
parts of B which precede line 114, or follow line 
314, show no extraordinary points of resem- 
blance with the corresponding portions of Ch. 

Alexander R. Hohlfeld. 
Vanderbilt Univirsity . 
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APPLICATION OF THE PHONETIC 
SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN DI- 
ALECT SOCIETY TO PENN- 
SYLVANIA GERMAN. 

Part I of Dialect Notes brings us in finished 
form the phonetic system of the American 
Dialect Society. It is the purpose of this 
article to test that system by applying it to the 
phonology of a specific dialect — Pennsylvania 
German — and thus offer some comments on 
the system and its further development. 

In his ' Pennsylvania German Dialect ' 
(Part I, p. 23) the writer of the present article 

P. G. BELL. 

b low-back-wide-round 

low-back-narrow-round 

mid-mixed-wide 

low-back-wide 



mid-front-wide 

mid-front-narrow 

mid-mixed (between narrow and wide) 

high-front-wide 

high-front-narrow 
fi mid-mixed-round (Bell) 
( mid-back-narrow-round (Sweet) 
j mid-back-round (Bell) 
' mid-back-narrow-round (Sweet) 

high -back-wide-round 

high-back-narrow-round 

cf. simple sounds above 



gave a phonological table representing the P. 
G. sounds and their corresponding English 
equivalents and at the same time enclosing in 
parenthesis the corresponding sounds of 
Winteler's system as re-presented by SrE- 
vers ('Phonetik,' 3. Aufl., p. 82). The marks 
indicating long vowels were retained as used 
by vVinteler, in order to make clear the 
decidedly long quantity of the P. G. vowels in 
question. As intimated in ' Perm. Germ. Dia- 
lect,' page 22, the author refrained from elab- 
orating an involved system of notation, because 
he hoped later to conform his temporary sys- 
tem to the orthography which should be 
adopted by the American Dialect Society and 
the Phonetic Section of the Modern Language 
Association of America. It was then expected 
that a system would be worked out which 
could be employed by all dialectologists — in 
the American field, at least. Inasmuch, 
however, as the system published in Dialect 
Notes gives only English examples as illus- 
trations of the symbols used, and makes no at- 
tempt at a phonetic description of the sounds, 
it may not be out of place here to present the 
P. G. sounds in the previously adopted orthog- 
raphy and give the corresponding symbols of 
the system of the A. D. S., accompanied by 
the phonetic description in Mr. Bell's nom- 
enclature. 
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Note.— (1) When U occurs in words borrowed from English It— a of A. D. S. cf. ' P. G. D.,' "Additions." 
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